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and vastly larger staffs, leave entirely to outsiders, they cannot cope with the gigantic task which they have set for themselves ; they inquire perfunctorily, they decide erroneously, and they carry out imperfectly.
The worse work is clone, the more jealously is criticism resented, for no part of the administrative work will bear scrutiny. It matters not what it is, executive, judicial, public works, education, police ;in each there are huge blots, well known to those iuside, which they dare not reveal. They dare not admit a failure, for then the outsider would like to look a little further, and more discoveries would be made. So criticism must be nipped in. the bud. Officers insensibly are encouraged to forward glowing reports, which relate achievement where there was failure, all well where really all was ill.
Hypocrisy and equivocation are called in ; the native staff contributes its quota of unblushing falsehood. This is received without distrust, and takes its place among facts <{ published by authority." Year after year accumulates piles of reports. ]>t the reader take up any one about ten years old, and he will be amazed at the broadness of the divergence from actual facts which they exhibit, and which time has revealed.
"The Company's servants/' says Mill, " have commonly seen such things only as it was their desire and expectation to see." Finally, the one common feature of French and Indian bureaucracy is that the *' executive administration holds the whole people in tutelage/'
I have now gone over the central authority, the legislation* the district executive, the system of taxation, public works, famine relief, agriculture, the press, the nobles, the peasants, the burthens upon the land as they existed in France before the Hevolution, and I have pointed out, where needful, the very remarkable resemblance between the institutions which led to that event and those which exist in India at this day. My object in doing so was to confute one of the fallacies with which bureaucracy stifles the voice of conscience, wakening at last when it finds a sytem denounced by every European thinker, and opposed in many points to the lessons of all European history. That fallacy is " no resemblance between Europeans and natives, no arguing in India from European precedents."                               ...             '
1 have shown that the institutions of France in the eighteenth century much more closely resembled those of India, than they did those of England just across the Straits of Dover, I might say the same of Ireland. Lord Mayo on one occasion remarked to me J,he marked similarity^ of the questions before him as Governor-General and as Clnef Secretary of Ireland, De